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ABSTRACT „ / ^ 

Project' "At Your Service" at Park West High School in 
New York City, is a basic bilingual secondary education program for 
Spanish spes^king^ ninth to twelfth grade students with limited English 
proficiency. In 1981-82, the program provided bilingual instructional 
and supportive services, and Opportunities to participate in career 
and culturally related activities, for 200 Hispanic students. Other 
program activities included staff deVelopmient and activities geared 
toward parent involvement in the program. This report describes the; 
program context, organization, participants, activities^ and 
evaluation. 'Evaluation results indicate that, in general: (1) 
students surpassed the criterion objective for Engli;5h syntax; (2) 
over 70 percent of the participants passed teacher^made tests in 
Spanish, language courses; (3) participants *, mean scores on tests in 
English, science, mathematics , and sociaf studies exceeded the scores 
of mainstream students; and (4) .the participants * attendance rate was 
highet than the school-wide attendance rate . Recommendat ions for 
program improvement are presented. (MJL) 
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A SUMMARY OF THE EVALDATION 
FOR THE 
••AT YOUR SERVICE'* PROGRAM 
PARK WEST HlfiH SCHOnL 
1981-1982 

In Its second year of a three-year funding cycle, this program 
offered bilingual Instruction and supportive services to 200 Hispanic 
limited English proficiency students In grades nine through twelve. 
Vocational awareness was emphasized. The target population represented 
12 national backgrounds: half were born 1n the Domlnlcatt Republic and 
about a guarter In Puerto Rico. All program students were foreign-born 
and spoke Spanish at home. Students varied In nati ve-lanquage ability, 
proficiency In English, and overall academic preparedness. 

The ultimate goal of the program was to develop students* proficiency 
in English and to prepare tliem to meet the requirements for high school 
graduation. The instructional approach was based on students* levels of 
English proficiency: students who had least proficiency in English were 
taught primarily in Spanish; those who had greater proficiency were taught 
primarily in English. 

Title VII funds supported administrative atid support services staff. 
Most instructional positions were funded by tax-levy funds; Title I funded 
paraprofessional assistance and staff development personnel. Supplementary 
funding was provided by New York City Module 5R. The program developed and 
adapted curricula in addition to using conwnercial ^materials. Curriculum 
materials were completed in native language arts, biology, and career 
awareness and were being developed in history and sex education. Supportive 
services to program students consisted of guidance and academic counseling, 
home visits, and career orientation. Staff development activities included 
monthly department meetings, workshops and lectures, conferences, and atten- 
dance at university courses. Parents of program students were members of a 
parent/teacher/student advisory committee and attended program, school-wide, 
and outside conferences and activities. The program also sponsored career 
planning activities to complement the academic program. 

Students were assessed in English-language developmerrt ( Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test ); mathematics, social studies, science, and 
native language arts (teachers-made tests); and attendance (school and 
program records). Quantitative analysis of student achievement indicated 
that: 

--On the average, students mastered more than one objective per month 
of instruction as measured by the CREST and succeeded in achieving 
the criterion set as the objective for students in Title I E.S.L. 
classes. 
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--On the average, 77.3 percent of the students passed teacher-made 
eicamlnatlons 1n Spanish-language courses. Student achievement on 
the Interamerican Series, Prueba de Lectura was not reported. The 
datar were sufficiently proble>natic that the results could not be 
interpreted with confidence. 

--The performance of program students in the content-areas of mathe- 
.matics, science, and social studies surpassed that of mainstream 
students by a statistically significant difference, thus meeting 
the program objective in this area. 

--The average attendance of program students surpas^sed that of the school 
as a whole by a statistically significant difference, thus meeting 
the program's criterion for success in this area. 

The success of the program was attributed to: staff competence and 
commitment; program organization; gains in the acquisition and develop- 
ment of curricula, particularly in content areas and vocational orientation; 
and active parental involvement. 

The following recommendations were aimed at improving the overall effec- 
tiveness of the program: 

--Increased bilingual guidance or psychological services assigned to 
the program to better meet students' needs for psychological 
counseling and testing; 

--The development of more individualized academic pr^jgrams based on 
language proficiency and a greater emphasis on writing skills in both 
English and Spanish; 

--Continued communication among all program staff aimed at enhancing 
planning and supervision, improving instruction, and further inte- 
gration of the bilingual and vocational programs. 
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PROJECT "AT YOUR SERVICE" 
(Spanish English Road to Valuable Career Education) 
Park West High School 

Location: 525 West 50th Street, Room 375 

New York, New York 100l9 

Year of Operation: 1981-1982, second year of a three- 

year fundi ng cycl e 

Target Language: Spanish 

Number of Students: 200 

Principal: Mr. Edward Morris 

Project Director: Mr. Peter Miranda 



INTRODUCTION 

Project "At Your Service" Is a basic bilingual secondary education 
program funded for fiscal year 1981-82 as a continuation , grant under the pro- 
vision of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (E.S.E.A.), Title VII. 
This funding period completed the second of a three-year cycle for which the 
program was originally approved. TUIb I (E.S.E.A.), New York City tax levy, 
and Module V were additional sources of funding. 

The program offered bilingual Instructional and supportive services 
to 200 Hispanic limited English proficiency (LEP) students In grades nine 
through twelve. The staff engaged In professional development activities 
primarily by attending college cours^es, professional conferences, and training 
workshops. Parents became Involved in the program by means of an advisory 
council, soci ocultural activities, workshops, meetings, and dtiscussions with 
the program's family assistant. -New York City Board of Education and commer- 



dally- and project-developed curricula were adopt^d for Instruction 1n English 
and Spanish, Students participated In career- and culturally-related activities 
in addition to their required and elective Instructional courses. The program 
was organized as a "mini-school" within the organizational structure of Park 
West High School . 

The purposes of this report are: 1) to describe the project*s context, 
components, participants, and activities; 2) to report students* achievement 
and attendance data; 3) to analyze anrf in'terpret program and students* achieve- 
ment data; and 4) to make recommendations for possible program improvement. 
Data were collected from Interviews with school and program administrators, 
teachers, parents, students, and family assistants; classroom observations; 
review of relevant program literature; a questionnaire completed by the proj- 
ect director; and program-reported sJtudent achievement scores. 
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I. CONTEXT 

SCHOOL SITE 

Project "At Your SERVICE" is housed in 'the Park West High School 
building in the midtown, westside area of Manhattan. The building's modern 
facilities allow Park West to function as a comprehensive high school, 
including vocational and arts programs. The bilingual program is situated 
in a setting selected by fciie project staff a large^^open space which is 
partitioned by screens and bookshelves. The program office, classrooms, 
resource center, and recreation areas are all easily accessible to and visible 
from one another. 

The proportion of Hispanic students in the school ranged from 35 to 
39 percent during the year. In the fall of 1981, of a total register of 
3.204 students. 1,134 were Hispanic. By the spring of 1982, of 2.602<-^tu- 
dents. 1,010 were Hi spanic . The non-Hispanic population is predominantly 
black American, and small numbers are white and Asian. School records indi- 
cate that 83 non-Hispanic students are classified as LEP ; most of these are 
Haitian or southeast Asian. School faculty and administration are mostly 
white. The program faculty, however, includes Hispanics and black Americans. 

The languages spoken in school and on school grounds refl^ect the 
varied ethnic composition of the student population. The evaluator heard 
more English used by Hispanic program students than he had during site visits 
in the previous year. Table 1 presents the students* home languages (other 
than English), the percent of the total school enrollment, and the percent 
classified LEP. 



, • TABLE i 

Home Language of Students in the School, Spring 1982 
(Other Than English) 





V 

Language 


No. Students 


- r 

% Total Enrollment 


% LEP 



French (Haitian) 


20" 


.0.8 


60 


Chinese 




0.5 


55 


Hindi 


3 


0.1 . 


100 


Polish 


6 


0.2 


50 


Vietnamese 


18 


"0.7 


100 


Laotian 


6 


Q.2 


"lOO 


Turkish 


4 


0.1 


■ 50 


Khmer 


50 ' 


2.0 


100 


Spanish 


1,010 


38.0 , 


18 



COMMUNITY SETTING • . ^ . ^ ^ 

The school vicinity is both residential and commercial. Low- to 
middle-income housing is interspersed with small retail businesses and ware- 
houses. The'school is within walking distance of Times Square, one of the 
busiest areas in the world, known for its shops, restaurants, movie houses, 
theaters, pornography, prostitution, and drug traffic. Most program students 
do not live near the school. The school is easily accessible by subway trains, 
which most students use for transportation from their neighborhoods throughout 
New York City, particularly the Bronx, Broolclyn, and other parts of Manhattan; 
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The ethnic composition of the immediate school area is approximately 
50 percent Hispanic, 25 percent black, and 25 percent white. Spanish and 
English are spoken J n the area, both in homes and small businesses. 

The communities in which the students live are marked by problems 
typically found in poor neighborhoods of large metropolitan areas: poor 
housing, limited health services, and high rates of welfare dependence and 
unemployment. Family financial difficulties make it necessary for students 
to work, if they can find employment. Staff members remarked that students 
and many of their parents suffer from illness^ss, such as asthma, at unusually 
high rates. They speculated that health problems may be related to financial 
stress and cultural adjustment problems. 
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II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

The bilingual program's high propartion of males (70 percent) may be 
related to the school's orientation to traditionally male vocational areas. 
All program students werfe foreign-^orn^^ and are native speakers of Spanish. 
Table 2 presents students' countries of origin. 

TABLE 2 
Countries of Origin 





Country 


Number of Students * 


% of Program Enrollment- 


Ecuador 


24 


\ 


12 


Col onbi a 


12 




6 


Dominican Republic 


100 




50 


Honduras 






1 


Puerto Rico 


48 




24 


Mexico 


4 




2 


Peru 


1 




0.5 


El Salvador 


4 




2 


Guatemala 


2 




1 


Nicaragua 


1 

s 




0.5 


Venezuela ^ 


1 




0.5 


Panama i 


1 




0.5 


TOTAL 


200 




100 



* Number of students served fully or partially, as of December, 1981. 
. Fifty percent of all the students were born, in the Dominican Republic. 

. Twenty-four percent were born in Puerto Rieo. 

% 
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students*- range of literacy in Spanish varies from functional Illit- 
eracy (16 percent) to grade-level performance (66 percent) to advanced (college) 
levels (18 percent). In English, they are said to vary from little or no 
English proficiency (3 percent), to an intermediate level of proficiency (72 
percent), to a level at which they can participate in instruction provided ' 
mostly in English (25 percent). 

Students tend to speak Spanish among themselves; English is used in 
mainstream classes, and to conmunicate with English-dominant peers and teachers. 
Students' need for English outside of school is minimal unless used for employ- 
ment. 

Ethnic Identity appears to be strong. Students take pride in speak- 
ing about their countries and participate willingly In activities that are 
related to their national origins. "There are no indications of overt conflict 
among the national groups represented in t\)e program, despite their great 
diversity. Students are reported to be quite different in attitudes and goals 
even when they share common national origin or socioeconomic status. The 
diversity is such that staff members thought they could not make any generali- 
zation about the relationship between class, ethnicity, and attitudes toward 
education. 

Table 3 presents the distribution by sex and grade of program stu- 
dents for whom information was reported. 

4 

\ 
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. TABLE 3 ^ : 

Number and Percentage of Students by Sex and Gr^de 
as of June, 1982 





Ma 1 e 
N 


Percent 
Or 
Grade 


Femal e 
N 


Percent 

or 

Grade 


1 Ota 1 
N 


Column Total : 
Kercent or 
All Students 
• 


9 


28 


76 


9 


24 


37 


25 


10 


44 


73 


16 


27 




' 41 


11 


19 


53 


17 


47 


36 


24 


12 


9 


60 


6 


40 


15 


10 


Total 


100 


68 


48 


32 


148 


100 



. More than two-thirds of program students are male. Males constitute a 
majority at each grade; the highest percentages are In grades 9 and 1*Q^ 

. The highest percentage, 41 percent, of program students Is In grade 
10, while the lowest percentage, 10 percent'. Is In grade 12. 



Participants bring a wide range of educational histories to the pro- 
gram. Many have suffered Irtterru^pted schooling; some may have received fewer 
years of education than expected^r tHeIr age due to lack of opportunities; 
a few have attended school for the first time In this country. Table ,4 pre- 
sents the number of program students by age and grade as of the end of the 
school year. 



TABLE 4- 



Number of Students^ by Ag6 and Grade 
as of June, 1982 

z 



Age 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


■7 

Total 


i c 


0 


0 


0 




0 


n 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n 


1 1 




0 


0 


0 




15 






2 


0 


31 


. 16 


9 






0 


34 


17 


5 


11 






33 


iO 


0 




8 




1 7 


19 


1 


2 


3 


5 


11 


20 


0 


0 


1 


0 


• 1 


21 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Total 


11 


57 


35 


. 15 


134 


Overage 
Students: 








/ 




Number 


15 


17 


13 


5 


49 


Percent- 
age 


56 


30 


37 


33 


37 



Note, Shaded boxes Indicate expected age range. 



• Thirty-seven percent of the student^ are overage for their grade. The high- 
est percentage of overage students Is In grade 9; the lowest In grade 10. 

. Students range from 12 to 21 years of age. However, almost 75 percent are 
from 15 to 17 years of age. 



\ 

\ 

\ 

K 

Program staff and school administrators suggested that students 
Intensely need personal counseling services beyond what the program can 
presently offer. Students' psycholpgi cal problems are said to be extreme 
at times, as in two cases x5f attempted suicide. One 6f these, a. 19 year-old 
male who had resided in the United States for three years, was said to under- 
go frequent depression and was one of the students who often complained about 
head and stomach aches. In general, students* stressful family situations, 
combined with problems normally associated with teenage years, result in 
much conflict, frustration, and confusion. $tadents who are inclined to 
unlawful behavior and defiant of authority appear to exert leadership most 
successfully. Some staff members speculate that this may be a method of 
coping with an envlrenment in which students feel insignificant or powerless. 



\ 
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HI. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

f 

PROGRAM ^PHILOSOPHY 

The program Is Intended primarily to develop students* English pro- 
ficiency. Its ultimate purpose Is to prepare students to participate effec- 
tively in instruction provided in English and to meet the requirements necessary 
for high school graduation. The instructional approach is based on the notion 
that English proficiency may ''be attained through E.S.L. instruction, and the 
gradual increase of English usage in dontent-area instruction; mastery of 
content-area material and confidence are encouraged by means of Instruction 
in the native language*. Students* programs are geared to their level of , 
English proficiency. 

A consensus of opinion regarding program philosophy has not yet been 
reached in the program's second year of operation. Although the school and 
most program staff appear to support the program* s philosophy and approach, 
the E.S.L. staff, which is part of the "mini-school" arrangement and serves 
all program students, differs in view. They hold that Spanish should be taught 
only to enhance reading and writing skills and not for content-area instruction. 
This difference in approach to educating bilingual students has apparently not 
Interfered with program implementation as much as it had during the program's 
first year. 

The instructional philosophy has implications for the extent to which 
program students are Integrated with non-program students. Some staff 
members feel that participants are too Isolated; But as students become more 
proficient in English, they have more options for mainstream courses and there- 
fore greater possibilities for Integration. 
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PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The ultimate goal as stated in the proposaV is "to provide a bilin- * 
qua! -bicul tural instructional program, accentuating career awareness, to meet 
the linguistic, cultural, and future employment needs of Spanish limited En- 
glish proficient students attending Park West High School* A target population 
of 200 [students] should be reached by this program." Its instrumental goal is 
to develop a comprehensive bilingual course of study for secondary education, 
implemented by an instructional and support service staff trained in bilingual 
education and related areas. Further, it aims to increase the participation 
of parents in their children's education, and to make available resources 
on bilingual careers to students, teachers, and parents. 

Specifically, the program evaluation considers the following ob.lec- 
tives for the 1981-82 period: 

1) to improve achievement in English proficiency as indicated hy 
the mastery of. at least one ob,1ect1ve per month of treatment on the Criterion 
Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST) ; 

2) to increase reading achievement In Spanish as indicated by a 
statistically significant ^= .05) difference between pre-post-tests scores 
on the Interamerican Series Prueba de Lectura ; 

3) to increase the proportion of program students passing content- 
area courses to a percentage egual to that of non-program students in the 
school ; 

4) to increase the attendance rate of participating students to a 
level that is higher than the general school attendance rate as indicated by 
a statistically significant (ck.= .OB)' difference between rates of school (non- 
program) and program attendance; 



r 



5) to develop, disseminate, and translate curriculum packages In 
career awareness and social studies for Hispanic LEP students; 

6) to train bilingual staff related to the program through work- 
shops, conf^erences, and graduate courses; and 

7) to Increase parents' basic skills and knowledge of the educa- 
tlonal system. 

PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

Figure 1 Illustrates the organization of the program within Park West. 
Although program structure is very similar to that of 1980-81, the functions 
of administration and supervision were much improved in 1981-82. As a "mini- 
school," responsibility for overseeing its operation was assigned to the ^ 
assistant principal of guidance. The relations between this A. P. and the pro- 
gram director were said to be very favorable and effective. Both had con- 
gruent perspectives of each other's role and expressed satisfaction with the 
way in which it was carried out. The program director, who has full responsi- 
bility for administrative and fiscal matters, relates directly to the A. P. 
of guidance and infonnally to the school principal. Observations and interviews 
made it apparent that the school administration not only assigned the program 
director full responsibility for program implementation, but also expressed 
confidence in his professional judgement, and offered him support in imple- 
menting policy. He takes part in the principal's cabinet meetings when there 
are matters which pertain to the program particularly. 

The assistant principals for subject areas supervise content-area and 
E.S.L. teachers and maintain freguent communication with the project director. 
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FIGURE 1 

Project "At Your SERVICE": Organization W1th1n Park West High School 
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The latter supervises all non-instructional program staff, including the resource 
specialist, secretary, two family assistants, and two paraprof essionjal teacher 
aides. All persons filling program or program-related positions expressed 
satisfaction with the functioning of the program as it is organized. The 
present organization facilitates the delivery of^services to program partici- 
pants and to LEP students who are not in the Title VII program. With program 
participants, these students receive E.S.L. instruction funded^ by Title I and 
tax-levy, ctrordlnated by the project director. 

STAFF CHARACTERISTICS . . " 

Table 5 lists staff members by function, and information relating 
to their education, credentials, and experience. # 

The present director, the third the program has had^n Its two years 
of operation, was appointed a month aft^r the 1981 fall term was underway. He 
Is bilingual In Spanish and English, and has created a sense of trust which 
allows staff and students, to interact In-positive ways. His leadership style 
flexible but direct -- has led to clearly delineated roles and expectations 
among students and staff, and an orderly, quiet setting for teaching and 
1 earning. 

Positions which had been vacant the previous year were filled during 
1981-82. The se^^tary was appointed In October of 1981 and the resource 
specialist by /February, 1982. These appointments significantly Improved record- ' 
keeping, curriculum development, testing, acquisition of inaterlals, and the 
organization of activities for parents and students. 

Program staff and most teachers showed Interest In students^ acadcfhilc 
and persona] Improvement. Students Interviewed cited their personal Interest as 
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a significant factor In staying and achieving In the program. 

if 

FUNDING 

The program draws from four sources of funding: Title VII and Title I 
of E.S.E.A.. tax levy, and New York City Module 5B, Tables 6 and 7 list per- 
sonnel and functions by funding sources. The allocation of funds was made ^ 
according to regulations established by the funding agents and the fiscal agent, 
t^e New York City Board of Education. Funds were used to meet the needs as 
proposed. 
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TAB.LE 6 

Funding of the Instructional Component 







U- 










^Funding Source(s) 


No. of 
Teachers 


No. of 
Classes 


No. of 
Paras 


No. of 
Classes 


E.S.L. 


Title I 


3 


5 each 


^ — 

2 


5 each 


Reading (English) 


Tax Levy 


2 


3 each 


- 


- 


Native Language 


Tax Levy 


1 


5 


- 




Math 


Tax Levy 


2 


2, 5 






Soda! Studies 


Tax Levy 


1 


5 






Science 


Tax Levy 
Module 5 


1 
1 


5 
1 






Vocational Education 


Tax Levy 


1 


1 


1 


1 



TABLE 7 

Funding 6f the Non-Instructional Component 



Number and T1 tl e 
Funding Source(s) Of Personnel 



Administration and Supervision 


Title VII 


1 Project 01 rector 


Curriculum Development and 
Career Awareness 


Title VII 


1 Resource Specialist 
(and Project 01 rector 
'above) 


Supportive Services 


Title VII 
Title I 


1 Family Assistant 
1 Family Assistant 


Staff Development 


Title VII - 


1 Project 01 rector 
1 Resource Specialist 




Title I 


E.S.L),^ and Reading 
Specialists 


Parental Involvement 


Title VII 


1 Family Assistant 


Other 


Title I 


1 Trip Coordinator 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT ^ 

STUDENT PLACEMENT, PROGRAMMING, AND MAINSTREAMING 

Students who score below the twenty-first percentile on the English 
version of the Language Assessment Battery (LAB) and scor^ high|r on the 
Spanish version^^are eligible for program partici^pation. This criterion 
was established by the New York City Board of Education as mandated by the 
Aspira Consent Decree. In addition, students are interviewed by program 
staff ar\d teachers, who consider primarily their linguistic and academic, needs. 
Students also take placement tests in each language. 

Programmi ng^ is fairly uniform in grades nine and ten, and more varied 
in grades eleven and twelve. Students in the lower grades are generally less 
^advanced tn English and receive at least three periods a day of English-language 
instruction. Those in the upper grades receive at least two periods of English 
a day, and are placed in mainstream classes for special subjects such as graphic 
or culinary arts, aviation, or auto mechanics. Programming for native-language 
courses is done according to linguistic ability; placement in content-area 
courses primarily depends on graduation requirements and student interest. 

The only placement and programming problems reported were those of 
students -who had never attended school before. It has been considered ineffec- 
tive to place such students in required classes if they have no familiarity 
whatsoever with the subject matter. Although Such cases are few among Spanish- 
speaking LEP students, the situation merits attention, particularly if thfe 
number of incoming students with these characteristics continues to increase. 

Grouping is flexible so that students may progress through the several 
levels of E.S.L. toward partial mainstreaming. Table 8 illustrates typical 

^ . 
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programs of a beginning, an intermediate, and an advanced* student in E.S.L, 
No formal criteria are used for mainstreaming; however, performance in 
classes and test scores, teacher judgment, interviews with the student, 
and parental consultation determine readiness for transition into more English 
instruction. The process of English instruction begins in the program classes 
that are taught bilingually. As students demonstrate ability and confidence, 
they are placed in all-English classes gradually. No program student, however, 
takes all classes in English. Each student retains at least one Spanish course. 

It is reported that both parents and students are amenable to par- 
tial mainstreaming, but they generally want to remain within the program. 
Students interviewed by the evaluator felt that they received more personal 
attention in the program than anywhere else in the school. 
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TABLE 8 

Typical Programs for Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced E.S.L. 
Stud^ents In the Bilingual Program 



Beginning 


Intermedi ate 


Advanced 


Global History (Bilingual) 


E.S.L. Bj 


E.S.L. F 


English A 


E.S.L. B2^ 


Physical Ed. 2 


E.S.L. 


Global History 
(Bilingual) 


Remedial Reading 


E.S.L. 


English B 


Spanish II 


Native Language Arts 


Math (Bilingual) 


Advanced Geometry 


Math C (Bilingual ) 


Spanish III 


, English F 


General Science (Bilingual) 


General Science 2 
(Bilingual) 


Economics 
(Bilingual) 



. As students advance In their English proficiency, the number of courses 
In E.S.L. decreases, the number of courses taught In English Increases, 
and the use of English In courses taught blllngually Increases, I.e. the 
economics course taught to advanced E.S.L. students. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 

Table 9 presents the director's report of the courses offered In 
E.S.L. during the fall and spring semesters, the average class register, a 
description of the level, and the currlcular materials used. The variety of^ 
levels offered reflects the heterogeneity of students' needs. 

TABLE 9 

Instruction In English as a Second Langua/ge and English Reading 





Fall 1981 
Courses 


Average 
Class Regl ster 


Description 


Curricul um Or 
Material 
In Use 


E.S.L. 


A 


25 


Elementary level 


Lado Series 
1-5 and 
Teacher-Made 
Materials 


E.S.L. 


A+ 


22 


It 


M 


E.S.L. 


Reading B 


23 


Elementary/Inter- 
mediate level 


» 


E.S.L. 


English B 


21 


Intermediate level 


II 


E.S.L. 


Reading Cg 


22 




II 


E.S.L. 


Reading D 


20 


Advanced level 


II 


E.S.L. 


Reading C 


19 


Intermediate level 


11 


E.S.L. 


English 


23 


II 


II 


E.S.L. 


English D 


21. 


Advanced level 


W 


E.S.L. 


F 


24 




II 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 











Curricul urn Or 


Spring 1982 


Average 




Material 


Courses 


Class Reai stpr 


Desc ri nlil on 


In Use 


F S L A 


30 




i.auu 1 iCo 


E.S.L. A+ 


23 


II 


Access to 








Fnallsh 1-2 


R 

D 


17 




1 Ann No Hot 






I n termed 1 atp 


U;)tpr Tonlaht 


C 


21 


Intennedlate 


All In a Days 








Work. SMlls 


D 


20 


It 


Points of View 


X/ 






Stories 


c 






D+ 


20 


n 


Dixon Modern 



B 
0 

E+ 

C 

F 



27 

26 
19 

27 
14 

26 r 



Advanced level 



Transitional 

Advanced level 
Intermediate level 



Short Stories 

Graded Exercises 
In English 

English Notebook 

Regents English 
Wo rkbook 



< 3 



The LADO Series was used by al 1 level students. 

Ten classes of E.S.L. were offered for a 45 minute period dally during 
the fairi981 semester with an average register of 22 students. In 
spring 1982, twelve classes were offered with an average register of 23 
students. 

Levels of proficiency In English ranged from elementary to advanced In 
the fall with variations within each of the three level categories. In 
the spring, levels of English proficiency ranged from elementary to 
transitional, the latter being the last of the E.S.L. sequence. 

All E.S.L. Classes followed the LADO Series ciirrlculum and used, Its text- 
books. The series was supplemented by teachers-made materials. 
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Table 10 presents the director's report of Spanish-language courses 
taught during the fall and spring semesters. These courses are Intended to 
meet students' varied needs. In particular, the N.L.A. course Is Intended 
for students who have had no previous schooling, or who are below their grade 
level In Spanish. 

Table 11 lists the director's report of courses taught blllngually 
during the fall and spring semesters; all of these courses are required for 
graduation. 

Table 12 presents the mainstream classes In which program students 
enrolled during the fall 1981 semester. Students were assigned to these 
classes on the basis of ablTlty, need, choice, and graduation requirements. 



0 
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TABLE 10 

Instruction In ttw N«t1v« Unguigt 

?H.L 1981 





Courts 


Avtraga 
Class Ragistar 


Dascriptlon 


CunriculuM Or 
^tarial 
In Iha- 


t 

Spanish Z 


/ 

25, 


Lltaratura* 

Writing Skills 


C1 Espanol 
Activo 


If ■- 

N.L.A. 


18 , 


Natlvf . 
Languaga Arts 


Mio Visual 
Nitarials 
N.L.A. Handbook 
Nawpapar 


Spanish 2 


27 




Ihmtos Critaros 



SPKIM 1982 



Spanish 31 23 

Spanish 34 31 

Spanish 37 25 

Spanish Ragants 25 

N.L.A. 18 



19th Cantury 

Litaratura. 

GrMir 



Raadlfig and 

Writing Skills 



Cuibras do 
Latlvo Attarica 
Espanol para 
Hi spanlcoa 



n Nufido Critico 
Bd. of Ed. Hand- 
book 



Spanish L1ti|ratura^ CUMbras da 
19th Cantury; Latlvo Aaarica 

Granar Espanol para 

HI spanlcos 



Raading and 
Writing Basic 
Spanish 



N.L.A* Handbook 
Curriculum 



• Thraa clatiaa of Spanish Mara offarad for a 45 «fnuta pariod daily during 
tha fill 1981 sanattar idth an avaraga ragistar of 23 studants. Fiva 
clataaa uar* offarad In spring 1982 with an tvaraga ragistar of 24 studants* 

• Vm 1I.L.A* coHTfa m% Intandad for studants irlth livltad skills In^ Spanish, 
iihila tha Spanish 2 c ours as aara for tha «ora advanead studants* In 
spring, lavals of studants' ibillQr in Spanish rangad froa basic raading 
and writing to advanead granar and litaratura* 

• Curriculiji and aatarials uiad variaif according to studants acadanic and 
linguistic naads and Mara davalopad by tha Ntw York City Board of Educa- 
tion or ymn coHBircially praparad. 
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TABLE 11 

Blllnguil Instruction In Content Artas 



Pill 1981 



Courst Tltlt 
And Livtl 


Averaae 
Register 


Percent Of . 
Class TIm 
Spanish Is Used 


' Percwnt Of 
Niterials 

In Spanish > 




6«n«ril Biology I 


. 33 r 


50 


SO 




6«n«ril Biology 12 


24 


ao 


50 




6«n«nl Scltnct 1 


32 


40 


40 




Gcntril Science 2 


28 


40 


40 






J SPRING 


1982 






General Bl&lofy 12^ 


24 


ao 


50 




General Biology IS 


25 


ao 


50 




General Science 28 


35 


100 


50 




Global m^tory 11 


38 


90 


90 




Global Htitonr 23 


34 


ao 


^50 




Global H1sto>y 26 


36 


ao 


50 




EconoBlct 18 


35 


40 


20 




FundaMntal Nith 12 


34 


so 


50 




FundaMntal Nath 26 


35 


SO 


50 




Al9ebra 11 


31 


30 


30 




Algebra 22 


18 


30 


30 





•Tto classes were offered in the spHng. 
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In the fall» the prograa offered four science classes taught bilingual ly. 
In the spring^ twelve classes Mere offered In science. Mthmtlcs. and 
social studies. Content and levels varied ao^ordlng to students* needs 
and graduation requ1rmnts« 



Passes net dally In periods of 45 «1nutes and had an average register 
of 29 students In. the fall and 31 students In the spring. 

In the fall» Spanl^ mbs used for an avereae of 53 percent of class 
tlsM. ranging frm 80 percent In advanced biology class to 40 percent 
In beginners^ science class. In the spring, Spanish «s used fbr an 
average of 65 percent of class tiM, ranging froa 30 percent In algebra 
classes to 100 percent In a general science class. 

Materials used In Spanish corresponded to laalnstreM curr1culun» and 
Mer4 appropriate to students' reeding leveU. 

Blllngually taught courses during the fall 1981 saMster Mere siMllar 
In nueber and area as those taught during the prograa' s first y«ar of 
operation. The United nuaber and areas covered seam to have been a 
result of the lack of personnel to teach these courses during the ini- 
tial Months of operation In 1981-82. 

More courses mr% taught blllngually during the spring 1982 seMster than 
at arv other tiM in the prograi's^hl story. 



TABLE 12 

Malnstpeam Classes In which Program Students are Entolled (Fajl Semester) 



Kf mil \J\J ilciii* / OUUjtrv«u 


Numhpr of Students 


Cr1ter1a*For Selection. 


Physical Education 




Requi red 


cn^ 1 1 oil 


12 


II 


Readi ng 


20 


II 


PhpRil Qtrv 1 

1 1 Clll 1 O U 1 Jr. 1 


9 


Elective 


Chemistry 2 


4 * .e 


' » It 


Zoology 1 


1 


✓ 


Remedial Math 


10 


Required 


Geometry 1 


4 


Elective 


Geonetry 2 


7 


* H « 


Fusion Math 


1 




Computer Math 1 


2 


M 


Computer Math 2 

/ 


I 3 




"American History 2 


- 

13 . , 


Required 


American History 1 


2 


Aviation' Shop 


13 


Elective 


^Ilectrlc Shop 


2 


M 


Maintenance Shop 


20 • 


* / 


Video Sqijad, 


4 




Art 


40 


It 


Typing 


62 


n 


Graphic Arts 


23 




Music 


9 


II 


Hygiene 


19 


H 


Mechanical Drawl ng 


2 


It 

\, 


Dance 


2 


It 

0 


Cul 1 nary Arts 


5 


It 



• Most students were enrolled In physical educatloll which Is required. 



.J< relatively low number of students were enrolled In required courses 
which demand high English proficiency, I.e. American history. A rela- 
tively high number 6f students were enrolled In elective courses which 
do not demand high English proficiency. I.e. art and typing. 

. The number of courses and students enrolled Indicates the heterogeneity 
In students* programs. 



. The types of courses offered Indicates the program's vocational orienta- 
tion. -28- 



Instructional of feriqgs in the program's second year moved further 
to?i^ard Incorporating students' culture and vocational needs Jnto the curricula 
The social studies and Spanish-language courses have emphasized Hispanic cul- 
ture in general and Caribbean studies in particular. The, global studies 
curriculum, which relates Issues to students' places of origin, allowed this 
change. Vocational awareness has also been Infused in the general curriculum; 
topics discussed in classes have complemented career-oriented extracurricular 
' activities sponsored by the program and the school. 

In an attempt to understand the factors underlying the movement of 
students through and out of the program, data were collected on the reasons 
given for students leaving the program during the 1981-82 school year. 

TABLE 13 

Number of Students Leaving the Program 







Number 


Reason for Leaving 


Fal 1 1981 and 




Spring 1982 


Transferred to Other School 


11 


Graduated \ 


21 






Ma Inst reamed 


38 
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CLASyOOM OBSERVATIONS 

Two observations were made of subject-area classes taught billnqually 
* or exclusively In Spanish. The observations focused primarily on the precision 

of the lesson objectives, student readiness for lesson object ives^^ student 
groupings, frequency and appropriateness of assessment, language usage, and 
appropriateness of materials and facilities. In both cases lesson objectives 
were precise. Students, in general, seemed to understand the purpose of the 
lesson. 

In the science class, students received whole-group instruction in 
Spanish with translations of key vocabulary as needed. Materials were in 
Spanish and the facilities were appropriate for lectures and/or laboratory 
work. During the observed lesson, the teacher lectured for the entire period. 
There was minimal assessment of student readiness for the lesson objective 
nor verification of understanding of the material presented. Students were 
not observed to participate through comments or questions. The teacher 
demonstrated an educated native speaker's command of Spanish and presented 
the material with much professional competence. .The/level of difficulty 
and the vocabulary presented seemed to be appropriate to a hiqh school class 
in the students' native countries. The project director, however, stated 
that many of the students were not prepared to perform at a level commensurate 
. with their grade. Given the lack of student participation and the director's 
description of the students' academic levels, ll: is likely that many students 
experienced difficulty with the material as presented. 

The social studies class observed, had 40 students who were instructed 
• as a group. A relatively large proportion of students appeared to be prepared 
for the lesson which was implemented in the form of lecture and discussion 1n 
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Spanish. By promoting discussion the teacher was able to verify student under- 
standing. Students were observed to Initiate interaction by raising guestions 
or reguesting clarification. .In some cases, students asked or responc^ed to 
guestions In English, even though the teacher used Spanish exclusively. ^ The . 
homework assignment could be done In English or Spanish according to student 
choice. When guestloned, most students responded that they chose to do the 
assignment In English for reasons related to the textbooks that were available. 
The large number of students assigned to this class and the need for more 
Individualization manifested by students would gualify the class for parapro- 
fesslonal assistance. Linguistic and academic needs are very heterogeneous 
and, therefore. It becomes a very difficult task for the teacher alone to pro- 
vide for such varied student needs. 

A significant Improvement observed In 1981-8? as compared with the 
previous year Is the fact that only Spanish-speaking students have been placed 
In Spanish-English bilingual classes. This practice has been beneficial to 
both the LEP Spanish-speaking as well as the non-Spanish-speaking students In 
the school served by the bilingual E.S.L. mini-school. 



V.' NON-INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS ^ ^ 

The program used project-devel oped and adaptations of the curricula 
of the city school system, as well as commercially-developed curricula and 
materials. ^^During the 1981-82 school year, the cji rector reports the following: 

1) Curriculum development completed: 

N.L.A., general biology, career awareness. 

2) Curriculum development in process: 

Global history (an adaptation of New York 
City curriculum incorporating more coverage 
of Latin America), sex education. 

.3) Curriculum adopted: 

Roosevelt High School - Spanish literature 
curriculum for college placement. 

The director reports that all curricula conform with regulations estab 
lished' by the New York City Board of Education and the guidelines set by the 
New York State Department of Education.. Courses offered bilingual ly parallel 
the curricula offered to mairtstream students, but place greater emphasis on 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

Students use materials published in Spanish and English which are 
available in the classroom and in a resource area which functions as a small 
library. More than 500 publications, including Spanish dictionaries and books 
related to carreers, have been ordered for the program library. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

All program students receive services from program and school staff 
members through guidance and academic counseling, home visits, and career 
orientation. Guidance services are provided by a guidance counselor In the 
school's guidance office. The family assistant also provides personal coun- 
seling as problems arise, to complement the services of the school guidance 
counselor and to meet Immediate needs. Students with special needs are 
referred for psychological assessment, but this process proceeds very slowly. 
Counseling services provided by the school are offered by a monolingual coun- 
selor with a bilingual assistant. The staff does not feel that this service 
Is satisfactory, given the number of students and the extent of need. 

Students receive academic and career orientation from their grade 
advisor, an E.S.L. teacher who Is bilingual In Spanish and English, Students* 
reports. In general, suggest that the^are satisfied with the serv,1ces they 
receive from their grade advisor. They state that they sometimes receive per- 
sonal counseling from her as well. 

Home visits are made by the family assistant, who maintains communl- 
cation with parents by mall and by telephone. Approximately twelve homes are 
contacted by telephone dally. This aspect of the program has apparently helped 
to promote parental participation and to Improve home-school relations. Home 
visits are also made by a Title I-supported family assistant. Visits are made 

when there are problems of attendance, discipline and/or academic performance. 

/ 

In order to enhance the guidance and other support services provided, . 
the program refers students to a number of outside agencies. During 1981-82, 
students were referred to: physicians; to school volunteer programs; to the 
Puerto Rican Family Institute and The Door for psychological services; to a 
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Title VII Bilingual Education Service Center, and the New York City Board of 
Educatlon-TOLLEPS for career education; and to home-bound Instruction for those 
students who temporarily could not attend school. 

Despite the full use of school and outside resources, both staff and 
administration feel that the need Is greater than the services presently pro- 
vided. Drug and alcohol education and group and personal counseling are urgent 
needs which the program cannot presently treat adequately. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

" ^~ ♦ 

Staff development activities Included monthly department meetings, 
workshops, lectures and demonstrations, conferences, and attendance at unl- 

0 

verslty courses. At least once a month, all staff members met with the 
assistant principal for guidance who oversees the program. At these meetings. 
Individuals from city and state education agencies made presentations on 
Titles I and VII guidelines, and provided training necessary for their Imple- 
mentation. Workshops were conducted on reading by Title I and on E.S.L.- 
blllngual education strategies by the staff of the Office of Bilingual Education 

Table 14 lists staff development activities outside school. Most 
staff development activities were related to teaching reading, E.S.L., and/or 
with a bilingual approach. 

Table 15 lists university courses attended by staff. All staff taking 
courses are pursuing professional development In areas of Interest which may" 
ultimately benefit the program and Its students. 

\ 
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TAM.E 14 

Staff 0«v«1OfiMiit ActlyUlM Outslda Scliool 



Stat«gy 


Dttcrlptlofi or 
TUU(i) 


Sponsor/ 
Location 


Spoakor or Prosontor 

(If appllcabU) 


No. and TUIts 
of Staff Attondlnf 


Nuabor or Froqiioncy 
of Sosslons 


liorkshops h«1d 
0iJts1d« school 


TUU I yortshopi 

TUU I lload1o9 Uortshop 
for ParaprofossloiMls 

TUU I Madl09 Mortshop 
for Toachort 

TUU VII Conforoncos 


TUU I OffUo 

E.S.U OffUo. N.Y.C. 
•oard of Education 

m 

^ Off Ico 


Nr. E. MotkUt Nr. NadtUtom ^ 
Ms. OtclH 
Nr. Knilick 

• 

Ns. Orta. Ns. NoUndoz. 
Ns; fionzaUz 


Projoct Diroctor and 

2 faraprofosslonals 
• 

m 

Projoct Diroctor and 
Nosourco SpoclalUt 


Four 
1 yoarly 

1 yoarly 

12 (ono por nontli) 


Conforoncoi arul 
syapoiU 


SAK Conforonco 

NM£ Cofiforonco 

C.y. ^ott-Huntor ColUgo 

Caroor ConforoAco 


SABE - KiMtsha Lako 
NAM - Ootrolt 
CM. Post • N.Y.C 
CM. Post - N.Y.C. 


Sovoral 
Sovoral 

Dr. A. Crvz 

Dr. A. Cryz, Ns. Noluca 


Projoct Diroctor 
Nosourco SpoclalUt 

2 
1 


Throo days 
Four days 
3 
2 


Othor 


DUtrlct 4 linn«ual 
Confortnco 

DUtrlct 9 t«nfi9ual 
Conforonco 


OUtHct 4, Nanhattan 
District 9. ironx 


Sovoral 
Sovoral 


1 Projoct Diroctor 
1 Projoct Diroctor 


1 
1 
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TABLE 15 

University Courses Attended by Staff (Professional and Paraprofessional ) 



Staff 


Institution 


No. Of 

Goal Credits 


Course(s) 


Project Director 


C.C.N. Y ^ 


Administration/ 
Supervl slon 


3 


Cu rr Icultim 
Development 


Bilingual Teacher 
of Social Studies 


Queens College 


Advanced Cert. In 
Admin 1 strati on/ 
Supervision 


3 


Public Ed. 
and the Law 
(fall) 








3 


Economic 
Problems of 
Administra- 
tion 
(spring) 


Family Assistant 


Lehman College 


B:S. In Accounting 


6 


Courses re- 
quired for 
completion 
of bachelor 
degree 


Paraprofessional 


Baruch College 


B.S. In Accounting 


6 


n 


Secretary 


Lehman College 


B.S. 


8 


11 



Recommendations made In the final evaluation report of 1980-81 for 
staff development were being implemented In 1981-82. The project director 
met with the supervising assistant principal to fdnnulate a plan for the obser- 
vation of content-area teachers. This plan was Initiated In 1981-82 and will 
be developed the following school year. Greater collaboration and agreement 
between school and program administrations seems to have resulted In more 
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clarity for teachers In the role that they were expected to perform. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The program has an advisory committee ccJnposed of parents, 'teachers, 
and students who volunteer their party:1 patlon. The committee meets whenever 
the program staff feels there Is a need. When the new director was appointed 
this year, he reviewed the committee's records and later contacted each member. 
Inviting them to continue their participation'. Staff and teachers recommended 
new members on the basis of their contributions to the program In the past. 

Students* parents and relatives come to school for adult education 
classes In E.S.L. and high school equivalency. They also come to school when 
they are Invited to discuss Issues related to their children's attendance, 
academic performance, and/or discipline problems. This year they attended 
a program-sponsored dinner In December, which served to enhance awareness of 
cultural differences. Some parents volunteered to attend conferences spon- 
sored by the state. In which they acted as parent representatives. They 
attended a "college orientation session" Intended to assist them In guiding 
their children toward a college education. They met with the school principal, 
who presented to them an "attendance program." Students perfonned in a Mother's 
Day program at which many parents were present. Finally, during the Open School 
Day and Night a total of 87 parents came to the school; this number exceeds the 
total number of parents whd visited all other school programs combined. 

The success in attracting parents to the school may be related to the 
high degree of commitment on the part of most program teachers, staff, and 
students. Additionally, communication with Hispanic parelfts^ls carried out 
mostly by staff members who share with them language and cultural background. 
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Relations with parents In gerrpral take place In a personal manner, 
f 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

Career development was not a separate component of the program, but 
Informed Its overall approach. In addition, specific career awareness activ- 
ities were organized. In conjunction with outside agencies, the program 
sponsored two special activities related to career orientation. The resource 
specialist was assigned responsibility for these activities. He acquired 
materials and infonnation from the career unit of the New York City Board of 
Education and made them accessible to teachers and students. The teachers 
worked with students promoting an awareness of career needs. Students, then, 
selected three careers of interest. These selections served as a basis for 
planning the career activities. 

The Career Day Conference was conducted in a manner similar to that 
of a professional organization conducting an annual conference. Speakers 
and workshop leaders were invited to make a number of presentations. Students 
selected the session they wanted to attend and participated in workshop activi 
ties by questioning and commenting. After the conference, students discussed 
in class what they had learned, whether they had changed their decisions about 
a particular career, and why. 

A career-related activity was conducted earlier in the year with the 
assistance of the B.E.S.C. (Title VI I-E.S.E.A.) . College and business repre- 
sentatives inade presentations on college and career opportunities to the stu- 
dents and their parents. 
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GENERAL INDICATORS OF SELF-CONCEPT 

Program students manifest attitudes toward themselves In their Inter- 
acti*bns with staff and wl^th their peers. In the realm of school, In classes, 
students Initiated verbal Interaction very frequently girls more than boys. 
They all responded to questions quickly, freely, and often manifested confi- 
dence Id what they stated. Students observed In classes seemed to^have no 

problems speaking In front of th^, group, and did not appear nervous when called 

f 

on by the teacher. Many, particularly boys, are said to lack leadership quali- 
ties. Girls seem to initiate activities and "set the pace" more. Boys are 
said to have very unrealistic aspirations and seem to become "immobile." In 
the ethnocultural realm; they manifested b^hav1ors# indi cative of pride in their 
"ethnic group bel ongingness," even though most are progressing in their acqui- 
sition of a second language, English. They often cited their native countries 
as examples in class discussipns. 

The director reports that the majority of students have a good atten- 
dance record because^ of their feelings toward the social and academic environ- 
ment of the program. There Is a very personal interaction and there are trust- 
ing relations between students and faculty. Attendance problems are said to 
result mainly from family needs such as those for a baby sitter or an inter- 
preter. Some students are asked to perform these roles. 

Program students participated in extracurricular activities both in 
*and outsidfe of schopl during 1981-82. Some received attendance awards given 
in a special school assembly. M^ny participated in the program's after-school 
center, which provides informal counseling services, tutoring, and table games. 
Other students participated in TOLLEPS, a career orientation after school 
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center, while yet others took part In special art classes offered by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Of the twenty graduating students, all had applied to colleges, most 
to City University centers. By March, two students had already been acceptejd. 
It should be noted that most of these students hold jobs In order to help 
their families economically. 

Within the school population, marijuana use, alcohol abuse, and "cutting 
classes" seem to be major problems. Vandalism Is minor. Among program stu- 
dents, however, marli^iana smoking and alcohol consumption are not problems In 
school. There have been reports of petty vandalism In school and three pro- 
gram students are reported to have police records. Officially, there were no 
suspensions In 1981-82; however, there were four cases of pre-suspenslon 
notices or warnings. 
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VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The following sectlpn presents the assessment Instruments and pro- 
cedures, and the results of the testing to efaluat^ student achievement 
In 1981-1982. ' ^ 

Students were assessed in English-language development, growth In 

their mastery of their native language^, mathematics, social studies, and 

science. The following are the areas assessed and the Instruments used: 

English as a second^anguage -- ^CREST (Criterion ^ 
Referenced English Syntax Test , Levels I, II, 1 1 1 ) 

Mathematics perfftrmance Teacher-made* tests 

Science performance Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Native language arts performance -- Teacher-made tests 

Attendance -- School and program records 

The project originally proposed to assess students* progress in career 

awareness, but did not report any relevant data. Additionally, the project 

also proposed to assess student outcomes in Spanish by using the Interaraer1ca>n 

Series, Prueba de Lectura . . The test was administered, but the data were 

problematic, and the results could not be interpreted meaningfully. 

The instrument used to measure growth in English language was the 

Criterion Referenped English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 

of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the beginning 
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and iatermediate levels of the CREST is broken down Into 25 objectives 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb "to be" (Level I), 
or possessive adjectj|ves and pronouns (Level !!)• Material at the advanced 
level (Level III) ^ organized into 15 objectives, such as reflexive 
pronouns. At each level', students' are asked to complete four items for 
each objective. An item consists of a^ sentence frame for which the 
student must supply a word or phrase chosen from four ppssibillties. 
Mastery of a skill objective is determined by a student's ability to 
answer at^ least three out of four items correctly. 

This report provides information oa the average number of objec- 
tives mastered, and the average number of objectives mastiered per month of 
treatment by. students who received Title I E.S.L. instruction In fall 
and spring semesters (Tables 16 and 18). Information is also provided 
on students* performance at the various test levels." Performance break- 
downs are reported by grade and level for students who were pre- and 
post-tested with the same test level in Tables 17 and 19. 

Rates of success of students in mathematics, science, social studies, 
and native language arts courses taught in the bilingual program are 
reported by course and by language of instruction in Tables 20 and 21. 
These tables contain the numbers of students reported as taking the , 
relevant courses, and the percent passing, for fall and for spring courses 
separately. Table 21 presents data additionally comparing passing rates 
^of program students to passing rates of mainstream students. The difference 
in passing rates between program and mainstream students was tested for 



statistical significance* A test of significance of the difference between 
"two uncorrelated percents was performed* -This statistical analysis demonstrates 
whether the difference between the percents is larger than would be expected 
by chance variation alone; i.e. is statistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an Estimate of how students would 
have performed in the absence of the program. No such estimate could 
be made because of the inapplicability of test norms for this population, 
and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison group. 

A comparison of the attendance rate of program participants with that 
of the school as a whole is presented in Table 22. This table contains 
the average rate for the school and for the various grades of the par- 
ticipant group, the percent difference between school and program totals, 
and its level of statistical signif ic!^nce as measured by a confidence 
interval test. AJ though the statistic used here is slightly different than 
that described above, the £-test also indicates the extent to which the 
observed percentage differences^ vary from what might be expected by chance. 
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TABLE 16 

Results of the Criterion Referenced Engljsh Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objective's Mastered 

Per Month 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



Grade 


# Of 
Students 


* . Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


1 

Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives • 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


13 


8.8 


14.5 


5.6 


3.2 


1.7 


10 


39 


10.7 


14.4 


3.7 


3.2 


1.2 . 


11 


28 


10.5 


•14.4 


3.8 


3.2 


1.1 


12 


11 


9.0 


11.8 


2.8 • 


3.2 


0.9 


Total 


91 


10.2 


14.1 


3.9 ' 


3,2 


■ ^ '1.2 



'^Post-test minus pre-test. 



.In generals, students mastered 3.9 objectives in the fall, or 
1.2 objectives per month in 3.2 months of treatment. 

.The results meet the program's criterion of one objective mastered 
per month. 
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TABLE 17 

Performance of Students Tested on the Criterlcn Referenced En glish Syntax Tgst 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered Dy Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II 



LEVEL III 



Grade N 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Pre 



Post 



Gains 



Gains/ 
Month 



N 



Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 



Pre 



Post 



Gains 



Gains/ 
Month 



N 



Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 



Gains/ 
Month 



' 10 , 3 
11 9 
12 



7.0 
8.3 
7.3 



15.0 
12.9 
13.3 



8.0 
4.5 
6.0 



2.5 
1.5 
1.8 



4 

13 
13 
2 



11.5 
13.5 
11.6 
8.0 



18.0 
19.0 
16.5 
13.5 



6.5 
5.5 
4.9> 
5.5 



2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.8 



17 
12 
9 



8.5 
9.8 
10.2 
9.2 



10.2 
11.8 
12.3 
11.4 



1.8 
2.0 

2.2 
2.2 



.5 
.6 
.7 
.7 



Total 17 



7.8 



13.6 



5.8 



1.8 



17.5 • 



5.4 



1.7 



42 



9.6 



11.7 



2.1 



.6 



Note. Number of objectives for each level': Level I (25)yLevel II (25), .Level IIT (15). 



^Post-test minus pre-test. 

Students at Levels I and II achieved gains g^ver five objectives, or almost two objectives per month of treatment. Students 
*at Level III showed modest gains of two'objectlves, or .6 objectives per month. 

.Gains per month are relatively similar across grades and levels. 6xcept at Level III. in which students s'howed the lowest gain 
and failed to meet the criterion proposed as the program objective. , 

.The results may indicate that the degree of difficulty in mastering objectives at Level III may be much higher; therefore, ^ 
O these students may not be expected to master objectives at the sam^ rate asthose at other levels. 
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TABLE 18 

Results of the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Number of Objectives Mastered, and Objectives Mastered 

Per Month 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Spring) 



Grade 


# Of 
Students 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post 


Objectives 
Mastered 


Average 
Months Of 
Treatment 


Objectives 
Mastered 
Per Month 


9 


10 


14.1 


18.7 


4.6 


3.1 


1.5 


10 


28 


10.8 


13.5 


2.8 


3.0 • 


1.0 


11 


22 


9.9 


13.0 


3.1 


3.0 


i.o 


12 


12 


11'. 0 


12.9 




2.9 


0.6 


Total 


72 


11.0 


14.0 


3.0 


3.0 


1.0 



Post-test minus pre-test. 



.In general, students mastered 3.0 objectives in the spring, or 
one objective per month of treatment. 

.The results meet the criterion set as the program objective 
(one objective mastered per month). 

.The fall and spring resi/lts are similar; however, there was a 
slight decline in treatment time and objective mastery rate in 
the spring. 
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TABLE 19 



Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CREST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered by Grade and Test Level 

(E.S.L. Title I Spanish-Speaking Students, Spring) 



LEVEL I 



LEVEL II LEVEL III 



I 
I 



A 

Grade 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Sains 


Gains/ 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gains 


Gains/ 
Month 


N 


Av 
Obje 
Pre 


erage Nun 
'Ctlves Ma 
Post 


iber of* 
stered 
Galns^ 


Gains/ 
Month 


9 


3 


10.0 


17.0 


7.0 


2.2 


6 


16.0 


20.2 


4.1 


1.4 


1 


15.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10 












12 


11.2 


15.1 


3.9 


1.4 


16 


10.5 


12.4 


1.9 


0.6 


11 


2 


14.5 


20.5 


6.0 


1.9 


9 


8.3 


12.9 


4.6 


1.5 


11 


10.3 


11.7 


1.4 


0.5 


12 












2 


11.5 


15.0 


3.5 


1.1 


10 


10.9 


12.5 


1.6 


0.6 


Total 


5 


11.8 


18.4 


6.6 


2.1 


29 


11.3 


15.4 


4.1 


1.4 


38 


10.7 


12.3 


1.6 


0.6 



Note. Number 



of objectives for each level: Level I (25), Level II (25), Level III (15), 



Post-test minus pre-test. 

.Students at Levels I and 11 mastered 6.6 and 4.1 objectives In the spring, or 2 and 1.4 objectives, respectively, per month 
of treatment. Students at Level III show gains of 1.6 objectives, or 0.5 objectives per month. 

.Gains per month are relatively similar across grades and levels, except at Level III, In which students showed the lowest 
gains and failed to meet the criterion proposed^as the program objective. 

.As in the fall, the results may indicate that the degree of difficulty in mastering objectives at Level III may be much 
Q higher; therefore, these students may not be expected to master objectives at the same rate as those at other levels. 
(See Recommendations. ) ^ j ^ 



TABLE 20 

Number of Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations by Language 
of Instruction, Fall 



/ English 
/ and/or 

English [ Spanish Total 



Subject Area 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


Mathematics 


87 


75.9 


26 


92.3 


113 


79.7 


Science x 


50 


90.0 


42 


92.9 


92 


91.3 


Social Studies 


83 


75.9 


16 


93.8 


99 


78.8 


Native Lanquaqe 
Arts (Spanish) 




47 


83.0 


47 


83.0 


TOTAL 


220 


79.0 


131 


89.3 


351 


82.9 ' 



•Eighty-three percent of the students passed teacher-made examina- 
tions In the content subject areas and native language arts. 
Overall, passing rates ranged from 78 percent In social studies 
to 91.3 percent In science. 

.A higher percentage (89.3) of students passed courses taught bi- 
lingual ly than the percentage (79) passing courses. taught In 
English only. However, the rate of passing In science (the area 
In which the number of cases Is not highly different) Is rather 
similar. 

.The number of students taking courses In mathematics and social 
studies taught In English was higher than the number of students 
taking courses taught blllngually. This difference la number Is 
related to the difference In percentage passing In each l^anguage, 
that Is, the percentage passing tends to be higher In courses 
for which low numbers are" reported. 
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TABLE 21 



Number of Students Attending Cou-cjes and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations by Lanquaqe 
of Instruction as Compared to Mainstream Students, Spring 



Mainstream 

Bilingual Program Students Students 





English 


Bllln 


qual 


Total 




Total 




Subject* 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Percent 
Passing 


N 


Percent 
Passinq 


N 


Percent 
Passinq 


Mathematics 


65 


* 78.5 


75 


82.7 


140 


80.7 


1,476 


47.7 


Science 


14 


92.9 


90 


81.1 


104 


82.7 


803 


81.9 


Social Studies 


. 19 


89.5 


112 


68.8 


131 


71.0 


618 


75.7 


Native Lanquaqe 
Arts CSpanlsh) 




112 


75.0 


112 


75.0 




TOTAL 


96 


79.1 


389 


76.0 


487 


77.2 


2,897 


63.2 



^Courses compared vnere similar In content., 

•Seventy-seven percent of the students passed teacher-made examinations 
In the content subject areas and native lanquaqe arts. Overall passing 
rate ranged from 71 percent In social studies to 83 percent In science. 

.A higher percentaqe (79.1) of students passed courses ^uqht In Enqllsh 
only than courses tauqht blllnqually (7-6 percent). Hov«ver, the rate 
of passinq In mathematics. In which the number of cases*1s not hlqhly 
different. Is rather similar. 

.The number of students taking courses In science and social studies 
taught blllnqually was much higher than the number taking courses 
taught In English only. 

.Seventy-six percent of the students passed subject-area courses tauqht 
blllnqually whereas 63.2 percent of the mainstream students passed 

.similar subject courses. The difference between these percentaqes was 
found to be statistically significant at the p ■ .01 level. Tnus, the 
proqram met the criterion of success set as the objective. 
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TABLE 22 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentages 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the School 

Average School4i*ide Attendance Percentage: 72.05 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentaqe 


Standard 
Deviation 


Percentaqe 

Difference z p 


9 


37 


89.5 


8.5 




10 


58 


90.8 


8.5 




11 


36 


91.6 


7.2 




12 


15 


87.5 


12.3 




TOTAL 


148 


90.2 


8.9 


18.15 4.94 p.<Ol 



.On the average, program students* attendance surpassed that of 
the school by 18.15 percentage points. This difference Is found 
to be statistically significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

.Attendance rate Increases by grade, except for grade 12 students 
for whom attendance rate decreases to a level below the mean. 
Grade 11 students show the highest rate of attendance. 



.The program attendance rate meets the program objective of surpassing 
the school-wide attendance rate. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Eng1 Ish 

The program set as its criterion of success the mastery of one 
objective per month of instruction on the CREST. On the average, students 
surpassed this criterion. 

A closer look at the results Indicates that grade 12 students 
achieved tHe lowest gains and grade 9 students the highest. The fall 
results suggests an inverse relation between grade and scores: the lower 
'the grade the higher the score. While this relation does not hold l/i the 
spring semester, there is a tendency for scores to decline as grade increases. 
It should be noted that grade 12 students, apparently the lowest achievers, 
are concentrated in the upper level. Level III of the CREST.. The achieve- 
ment of one objective* per month for the students at this level is much more 
difficult than at any other level. 

Spanish 

On the average, 77.3 percent of the students passed teacher-made 
examinations in Spanish-language courses. The passing rate was higher 
In the fall than in the spring; however, the number of students taking 
examinations In the fall was more than double the number of those taking 
examinations in the spring. 

It should be noted that the program proposed to evaluate student 
achievement in Spanish by using the Interamerican Series, Prueba de Lectura , 
by testing whether the difference between pre- and post-test mean scores 
was statistically significant. However, the data reported were problematic. 
Indicating possible problems in testing conditions and/or data entry. The 
results could not be Interpreted with confidence and, therefore, are not 
reported here (see recommendations). 



Content Areas 

The program set as Its criterion of success a statistically 
significant (.01 level) difference in the mean score of program students 
compeared with mainstream students. The performance of program students 
surpassed that of mainstream students by a considerable margin (17 percent). 
The difference was statistically significant at the .01 level, thus, the 
program met its objective. 

On the average, 82.9 percent of the students passed teacher-made 
examinations in subject areas in the^all and 77.2 percent in the spring. 
A higher [percentage (89.3) of program students passed courses taught bi- 
llngually than courses taught in English only (79 percent) In the fall, 
whereas in the spring a higher percentage (79.1) of students passed courses 
taught in English only than courses taught bilingually (76). The difference - 
In percentage passing may be due to differences in the number of cases 
considered. Low numbers tended to result in high percentages of students ^ 
passing. This condition may be due to student selection factors: courses 
with numbers of students might have enrolled the more successful students. 

The results indicate higher achievement in science and mathematics 
and lower achievement in social studies. These findings suggest that per- 
formance in courses less dependent on language proficiency may be higher 
than performance in courses requiring the learning of new language and concepts. 

Attendance ( 

The average attendance of program students surpassed that of the 
school as a whole by a large margin. This difference was statistically 
significant at the .01 level, "^and met the program's criterion for success 
in this area. 



VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the second year of operation, the evaluator foq^d the goals and 
objectives of "At Your SERVICE" to be sensibly and realistically formulated, 
given the project's existing capacity. The program was largely successful 
In meeting Its second-year objectives. The career education component was 
Implemented as proposed. Curricula and materials developed In this area will 
serve Park West's blllnqual students in the future. The program's organlza- 
tlon and the staff's commitment were outstanding features of the program, 
contributing to its success. Funding was used effectively, but seemed 1n- 
sufficient considering the need for a b1?1ngual guidance counselor assigned^ 
exclusively to the program. Limited staff time has restricted guidance | 
services and Indl vIduaWzed Instruction available to meet program students' 
diverse needs. These areas need further attention. 

Continued discussion ts essential between program administration 
and E.S.L. faculty, as well as with school administration regarding program^ 
philosophy. Ongoing dialogue will further planning and blllnqual methodology, 
and promote greater Integration of the lilllngual and vocational education 
programs. It may also facilitate capacity-building, so that a bilingual 
vocational education program will function at Park West after federal funds 
have expl red. / 

E.S.L. continues to be the most developed aspect of the Instruc- 
tional program. However, content-area Instruction has improved considerably 
during the second year. There Is more consensus of opinion among staff 
regarding how Spanish and English^ are to be used fbr instruction; most are 
in agreement that a transition to English must be gradual but, nevertheless, 
"as soon as possible." Eight more courses were taught blllnguiilly in the 



spring semester than in the fall semester. .A greater number of LEP students 
were helped to achieve in reguired courses; their native language and cultures 
were reflected in their instruction. 

The staff development component has grown in the two years .of the 
project's operation. Staff members have access to more activities in and 
out of school which aj*e related specifically to E.S.L. and bilingual in- 
struction. A plan has been formulated, for school and program staff to jointly 
supervise teachers. Program staff availed themselves of outside resources 
more freguently than in the past. . * ' 

Gains have been made in the acguisition and development of curricula, 
particularly in cpntent areas which parallel those of the mainstream, and in, 
career or vocational orientation. Variation in student ability makes it 
virtually impossible for the program to satisfy the ..needs t)f all students, 
particularly those who have had no schooling. The program staff recognizes 
,that the student population's problems may be linguistic and cultural in 
'nature, but that they are derived from historical and present social, economic 
and political conditions. However, the findings indicate that efforts 
continue to be made to better serve-t^is population. 

The parental involvement compi)nent is another strong feature of the 
program; The program his^^Keeo-fliofre successful than th,e school as a whole in 
establishing positive home-school relations, and it is continuing, its efforts 
in this area. More parents were attracted to the-program this year as a re- 
sult of adult education classes. Newly-arrived parents need more attention 
to familiarize them with conditions their children will experience in and 
outside school, and to train them to participate in an active,, rather than 
reactive, capacity in school affairs. Students' enthusiasm, satisfaction. 



and attendance are also indicators of program success. A bilingual student 
government is active and has a record of gains made for the program as a 
result of its operations.* ^ ^ I 

Project "At Your SERVICE" is found to be ip very healthy condition, 
particularly when considering its capacity to' recuperate from palst ailments. 
The gains made in administrative and supervisory leadership, instructional 
offerings, and staff relations are indications of its desired development and 
offer confidence in its potential for continued success. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . - 

The following suggestions are based on: a program review consisting 
of four days* site visits in which the school principal, assistant principal , 
program director, staff, teachers, students, and a parent were interviewed; 
observations of four classes; and review and analysis of relevant documents, 
records, and student achievement and attendance data. 

1) It appears that the need for psychological counseling and testing 
is greater than provisions now being made for them. Students tend, to seek . 
these services within the program. Increased bilingual guidance or psycho- 
logical services assi^ed to the program would alleviate this reportedly 
problematic condition. 

2) Given the great diversity of students* academic needs in both 

languages, it is necessary that students' programs be miDre individualized. 

- - -* 

Special groupings and/or""tj^torial services might be an alternative. For the 
average program student, staff members recommend a greater emphasis onV 
writing skills in both languages throughout the curricular areas. - 
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3) Given the progress made' as a result of greater collaboration afnd ^ 
support between program and school administration, there should be, continued ' 
dialogue among all personnel involved with the program. Such continued 
communication should aim to enhance'planning and supervision, improve instruc 
tion, further integrate the bilingual and vocational programs, and institu- 
tionalize the proposed' bilingual vocational education program at Park West. 

4) The results of student performance on Level III of the CREST 
indicate that either the standard of performance expected at this level was 
too high, or, that instruction was not focused on the objectives tested. It 
is suggested that program staff review the test in relation to instruction 
offered and student performance potential. Thus, instruction may be planned 
to address the desired objective and/of expected student performance may, be 
revised to be more consistent with their past perfonnance on this test. 

5) Given the problematic nature of the data submitted to* assess 
achievement in reading in Spanish, it is recommended that the program 
implement testing as proposed, and provide information on all program 

' 4 

students. An effort should be made to report student data as accurately ^ 
as possible* 
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